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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE AND POSTHUMOUS 
WORKS OF RICHARD CLARIDGE. 
(Continued from page 210.) 

In the 12th month, 1701, he received a letter 
from one Hugh Kirk, at Stonefield near Wood- 
stock in Oxfordshire, to which not returning a 
speedy answer, he received another from the 
same person in the next month. This person 
was wholly a stranger to him, but being newly 
convinced of the truth, and his soul under great 
trials and exercises, he applied himself to him, 
as one who from his own experience was capable 
of instructing him in the way of the Lord more 
perfectly. The answer returned him by R. C. 
dated the 29th of the 2nd month, 1702, full of 
Christian counsel and exhortation, was as follows: 

Loving friend, Hugh Kirk,—I1 have received 
two letters from thee, the one on the 17th of the 
' 12th month, and the other on the 9th of the Ist 
month last past; and though thou art unknown 
to me outwardly, and by face, yet I have an in- 
ward sensible perception of thee in the light 
and life of Jesus, which my soul discerns, and 
feels to be shining and springing in thee, and 
which is the root and principle of that heaven- 
ly unity, whereinto all the faithful everywhere, 
and at what distance soever, as to outward place 
and habitation, are gathered ; and in which they 
stand, and are preserved by virtue of that divine 
power, which first reached unto them, as they 
abide in humility, and faithfulness before the 
Lord of life and glory. 

The truth is exceeding precious to my soul, 
and when I meet with a traveller rightly entered 
into the way thereof, and truly exercised there- 
im, my heart is replenished with joy, and praises 
sscend unto the Lord, for the good work that he 
hath begun, and supplications to him for the 
carrying of it on, and cur firming it unto thee d. 

mn which account it is, that 1 rejoice in 
the Lord, on thy behalf, and glory in the God 
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of my salvation. For certainly he hath done 
great things for thee, as by thy letter appears; 
and I am persuaded will yet do greater, as thou 
standest in the cross of Christ, which is the 
power of God, and waitest in faith and patience 
upon him, who is nigh to help, and comfort his 
children, who put their trust in him, and have 
their eye to, and their hope and expectation only 
from him. 

The ministration which thou informest me 
thou hast been under, and the exercises and 
temptations thou hast met with, I have known 
something of in my measure, and do bless the 
name of the Lord for, whose judgments have 
been as physic to my soul, for the purging out 
that filth and corruption which oppressed the 
seed of life, and held the truth of God in un- 
righteousness, in days that are past. 

And now this is my testimony from living ex- 
perience, that all who would truly come to eat 
of the tree of life, which is in the midst of the 
paradise of God, from which transgression had 
driven them, must pass by the flaming sword of 
divine justice. There is no redemption out of 
the fall, but through judgment; and no purging 
out of sin, but by the spirit of burning. We 
must first come under the ministration of condem- 
nation for sin, before we can witness redemption 
from it. And when we have experienced some 
progress in this glorious work of deliverance, 
Satan is very apt to beset us with variety of 
temptations, to stumble, or hinder us in our jour- 
ney; a8 sometimes to be ready to question the 
truth itself, or to sit down in an easeful state, 
neglecting to wait to feel the present influences 
of life, and so either to feed upon past experien~ 
ces, or to look after something future, and at a 
distance. But if we keep low in the diligent 
exercise of that divine gift, which the Lord hath 
bestowed upon us; that is, if we walk in the 
light, as God is in the light, we shall have com- 
munication with, and protection from him, and 
the wicked one cannot hurt, For in the light 
we shall have a clear discovery of all the ene- 
my’s snares, and the Lord will minister strength 
unto us, according to our day, that we may be 
able to stand against them. I know heis a sub- 
tle and wily adversary, and oft works in a mye- 
tery; but here our rafety and preservation lies, 
namely, in the light, into which the enemy can- 
not come; for though he may, and often doth 
transform himself into likenesses and simili- 
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tudes, yet the light will manifest him, and show 
him to be the prince of darkness, a liar and de- 
ceiver; for the truth is not in him. Keep here 
then, my friend, in all thy trials and tempta- 
tions, and thou wilt find the light to be unto 
thee, whatsoever thy soul may stand in need of. 

For the light, as it is believed in, and obeyed, 
is strength unto the weak, comfort to the mourn- 
ers, bread to the hungry, water to the thirsty, 
counsel to the ignorant, and asure stay, and sup» 
port to all that trust in it. 

Good is the Lord, can my soul cay, and his 
mercy endureth forever. He is nigh unto his 
lambs and little ones, and as they cast their care 
upon him, so he careth for them. For his de- 
light is in them, and his ear is open to their cry; 
for he doth, and will arise for the cries of the 
poor, and for the.deep sighing of his needy ones, 
whose travel and desire are after him alone, and 
the enjoyment of his living presence. 

For thus saith the Lord, for the comfort and 
encouragement of all such, “I the Lord will hear 
them, I the God of Israel will not forsake them ; 
I will open rivers in high places, and fountains 
in the midst of the vallies ; I will make the wil- 
derness a pool of water, and the dry land springs 
of water,” Isa. xli. 17, 18. And of Sion he hath 
said, “I will abundantly bless her provision, and 
satisfy her poor with bread,” Psal. exxxii. 15. 
The bread which cometh down from heaven, that 
a man may eat thereof, and not die. John vi. 50. 
Therefore let us continue, and travel from day | 
to day, waiting to receive from the Lord, as he is | 
pleased to dispense unto us. The times and | 
seasons of refreshment are in his hand, who/| 
opens and shuts when he pleases. ’ Tis our duty 
patiently to attend in humility and silence; for 
weere nothing, have nothing, and can do noth- 
ing acceptable to him, but as we receive from him, 
who giveth unto every one of us severally as 
and when he will. He is the giver, and we the 
receivers; and therefore it behoveth us to wait 
upon him in deep silence and stillness, for our 
strength is to sit still, Isa. xxx. 7. “ For the Lord 
is good unto them that look for him, unto them 
that quietly wait for his salvatlon.” ‘Tis there- 
fore good for us to have an eye unto our leader 
and commander, and not to move, or act in our 
own will and time ; but to wait tobe moved and 
acted by him, in his will and time; who moveth, 
withdraweth, and returneth, according to his own 
most holy pleasure. 

O the excellent nature and property of true 
silence! In silence the voice of the Lord is 
heard, his work known, and his power felt. He 
that is a stranger to silence, knows little of the 
beginning or progress of the Christian travel. 
*Tis no wonder that such an one mistakes his 
way, and turns aside to the right hand, or the 
left, while the silent waiter is preserved from 
wandering. For in silent waiting, the Lord 
draws. nigh to us, and illuminates us by his 
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light, opens us by his power, quickeus us by his 
life, sanctifies us by his spirit, and leads and 
guides us by his truth. So that if we keep low 
in silent waiting before the Lord, we shall eer. 
tainly be shown the way wherein he would have 
us to go. As Israel after the flesh knew when 
to travel and when not, by the motion or man. 
sion of the cloud that was upon the tabernacle; 
so spiritual Israel has a certain guide to direst 
them in their travels, that they may neither go 
before, nor stay behind him. Now this guide is 
the light of Christ, which as we faithfully mind, 
we cannot err; for in it the eye is opened, to see 
and discover between the precious and the vile, 
between the infallible and fallible, between the 
true light and all false lights, between a true 
motion and a false one, between substance and 
shadow, faith and fancy, truth and imagination, 
the mystery of God, and the mystery of iniqui- 
ty. 


As to exercises and temptations, ’tis with me . 
farther to say, that they are one part of our lof 
and portion here; if a man, says Christ, will - 
come after me, let him deny himself, and take — 
up his cross daily and follow me, Luke ix. 23. 
All that will live godly in Christ Jesus, shall 
suffer persecution, saith the apostle, 2 Tim. iti. 
12. And through much tribulation, we mast 
enter into the kingdom, Acts xiv. 22. But bles- 
sed be the Lord forever, he is with us in all our 


| afflictions, as we keep with him, and sympathises 


with. us, and supports us under them, that we 
may be able to bear them. He remembereth us 
in our low estate, and delivereth us out of our 
distress; for when we cry unto him, he answer: 
eth us, and granteth the desire of our souls. 
For his eyes are over the righteous, and his ears 
are open unto their cry. He is pigh unto them 
that are of a broken heart, and saveth such as 
are of a contrite spirit. So here is a new song 


| put into our mouths, even praises to our God, 


who doth great and wonderful things for us. 
And here is a witnessing from a living expe 
rience, what the holy ancients did in generations 
past. “They that sow in tears, shall reap in joy. 
He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing pre- 
cious seed, shall doubtless come again with re- 
joicing, bringing his sheaves with him,” Psalms, 
exxvi. 5, 6. ‘Trust therefore, my friend, in the 
arm of the Lord’s power, and faint not when 
thou art tried and exercised by him. ‘Behold, 
happy is the man whom God correcteth, and des- 
pise not the chastening of the Almighty. For 
he maketh sore, and he bindeth up, he wound- 
eth, and his hands make whole. He shall de- 
liver thee in six troubles, yea, in seven there 
shall no evil touch thee,” Job. v. 17, 18, 19, 
Hear what the Lord said of old to his people; 
“In a little wrath I hid my face from thee, fora 
moment; but with everlasting kindness will 1 
have mercy on thee, saith the ie thy redeem- 
er,” Isa. liv.8. And know that he is the same 
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that ever he was, to all those that truly trust in 
him, and humbly wait for him. For, [am the 
Lord, saith he, I change not, therefore ye sons 
of Jacob are not consumed, Mal. iii. 6. Mark 
it, ye sons of Jacob, it is the travelling, wrest- 
ling seed that obtain the blessing, such as Ja- 
cob’s was, who wrestled with the angel of the 
covenant, and would not let him go, except he 
blessed him, and he prevailed with him, and had 
the blessing, Gen. xxxii. 24, 26, 28, 29. These 
travelling ones, these hungering and thirsting ones, 
that cannot be satisfied with anything short of 
God, and the enjoyment of his living presence, 
shall, as they continue so travelling, hungering, 
and thirsting, see of the travel of their souls, 
and be satisfied; for the Lord never said to the 
seed of Jacob, seek ye me in vain, Isa. xlv. 19. 
Fear not, therefore, but put thy trust in the Lord, 
and he will do great things for thee. Behold, 
he will cause the pastures of the wilderness to 
spring, the tree to bear her fruit, the fig-tree | 
and the vine to yield their strength; for he who | 
hath given the former, will also send the latter 
rain, and thy floor shall be full of wheat, and | 
thy fat overflow with the wine and oil of his | 
divine refreshments. | 

I perceive thy lameness and distance from 
meetings are at times a disconsolate subject to 
thy meditations; but, be of good cheer, the Lord 
will provide for thee, and minister to thee, ac- | 
cording as thou art faithful to the measure of | 
the divine gift he hath bestowed upon thee. For 
none of his flock, or family, shall want their dai- | 
ly sustenance, as they cry unto and depend upon 
him for it. It is very comfortable to assemble, 
and sit together with the Lord’s people, ina right 
exercise of mind before him; and I know by | 
mine own experience, that after the spirit of 
truth had reproved me of sin, of righteousness, 
and of judgment, and I was enabled by the 
Lord’s power to give up in obedience thereunto, 
cries arose in the secret of my heart unto him, 
“Tell me, O thou whom my soul loveth, where 
thou feedest, where thou makest thy flocks to 
rest at noon; for why should [ be as one that 
turneth aside by the flocks of thy companions,” 
Solomon’s Song i. 7. It was, and is my earnest 
desire, to meet with the Lord among his people 
in their solemn, religious gatherings; and I do 
believe, the like desire is begotten in all truly 
convinced ones. For, being baptised by the 
spirit of Christ, we are baptised into the one 
pure, heavenly, mystical body, whereof he is the 
head, and unto which he ministereth life and nour- 
ishment, for the increase and edification in the 
unity of the blessed truth; so that from hence 
ariseth an earnest breathing in every true mem- 
ber of the heavenly body, that it may fill up, 
and keep its place in the body, and partake of 
that divine life, which from Christ the head is 
communicated unto it. Butwhere such gather- 
ing together, as outwardly, is through lameness, 
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distance of place, etc., made impossible to us; 
there the Lord doth not require it of us; for 
these, and the like, are dispensing providences. 
And this I am fully persuaded of, because the 
Lord is no hard Master, to require that of us 
which he hath made us providentially incapable 
of performing. Where there is no law, there 
can be no transgression; now there is no law to 
oblige a person to obedience, where ’tis simply 
impossible for him to obey. 

And therefore the Lord, who is a most tender 
and compassionate Father, taketh special care of 
all his poor children, under their respective cir- 
cumstances, and supplieth all their needs, aceord- 
tng to his riches in glory by Christ Jesus. Not 
one of them shall want their daily bread and 
water. Their bodily absence from meetings, 


where it is unavoidably necessary, shall not hin- 
| der their meeting with the Lord in spirit; as they 


wait for him, every one of them shall have their 
portion in due season; for he will give grace 
and glory, and no good thing will he withhold 
from them that walk uprightly, Psal. Ixxxiv. 11. 
He is not limited to time or place, but every- 
where he manifests himself to his broken and 
contrite ones, that fear him, and tremble at his 
word. All that he requires of them, is faithful- 
ness in, and obedience to the measure bestowed 
upon them. 


’Tis matter of rejoicing to my soul, that the 
Lord hath been pleased to make -my book*, or 
any part of it, helpful unto thee, as I hear he 
hath done unto many more, and I believe will 
yet doit. And therefore not unto man, but un- 
to the Lord alone, be ascribed the praise and 
glory of all. Let his name only be magnified 
and exalted, for he alone is worthy, whose is the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory, forever 
and ever. Amen. Amen. 

In a sense of that divine light and life, which 
first enlightened and quickened my soul to God, 
and is my daily light and preservation, in my 
waiting upon him, i conclude this epistle, sub- 
scribing myself, 

Thy sincerely affec‘ionate friend, 
RIcHARD CLARIDGE. 
(To be continued.] 


It is the sense of cold, hunger, thirst and naked- 
ness, that supplies the poor beggar at your door 
with penitent expressions and arguments; he 
needs not the help of a friend or book to furnish 
him. So, if we know ourselves, and feel our con- 
dition, and set God before us as our ‘God, able 
and ready to help us, he whose gift the true 
spirit of supplication is, understands the lan- 

uage of even sigks and tears, and “ groanings 
which cannot be uttered.”’ 


* Mercy covering Judgment, 
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From Upham’s “ Life of Faith.” 


There is probably no reading, which gives 
more pain to the truly benevolent and Christian 
mind, than that which has relation to religious 
controversy ; the humiliating story of the aliena- 
tions, the mutual attacks and persecutions of re- 
ligious sects. Men, to whom a candid judgment 
cannot well refuse the attributes of sincerity and 
piety, have regarded each other with a degree of 
distrust and jealousy, which it would be difficult 
to explain consistently with the principles and 
claims of religion. If this state of things had 
ended in distrust, it would have been more toler- 
able ; but it proceeds oftentimes from distrust to 
~ hatred, from want of sympathy to positive and 
aggressive alienation ; and does not terminate, till 
it leads its victims to the rack, the prison, and 
the place of execution. 

We are aware that the state of things, to 
which we have referred, has sometimes been as- 
cribed to the Christian religion. And we are 
willing to concede to those, who make this un- 
favorable suggestion, that a man who is entirely 
destitute of religion, cannot be expected to con- 
tend for religion. To him it isa matter of great 
indifference, whether the cause of Christ rises 
or falls, whether error is prostrated or is 
triumphant. But place religion in the heart, 
and though it be but the beginning of religion, 
the “‘ grain of mustard seed,” it is a necessary 
result that this indifference will be changed into 
watchfulness and solicitude. The person who is 


the subject of Christian grace, though in a small 
degree, knows the difference between religion and 
irreligion ; between a regard to God’s glory and 
neglect of it; and between the important results, 
to which they respectively give rise. To be indif- 


ferent, therefore, is impossible. But it does not 
follow, and ought not to follow, that, because he 
ceases to be indifferent, he must, therefore, be 
distrustful, passionate, and cruel. Such a con- 
clusion would be an instance of what logicians 
call the FALLACIA ACCIDENTIS, too gross to 
impose upon any mind that is capable of per- 
ceiving the relations of ideas. We entirely dis- 
card the inference that these things are the result 
of religion. It is true, they are incidentally 
connected with religion, but are not its results. 
Strictly and truly, they are the results of that, 
still remaining in the heart, which is not religion. 
They are the results of those parts of man’s na- 
ture, which religion has not yet overcome and sub- 
dued. So that the difficuity is not with his re- 
ligion ; but with the small degree of it. 

And accordingly we proceed to say, that the 
spirit of controversy will cease in proportion as 
holiness advances ; not because there will be less 
love for the truth, put because there will be 
more faith in God. The man of a small degree 
of faith loves the church undoubtedly, and the 
interests of the church ; but he fears that it will 
one day fall under the attacks of its adversaries. 
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The man of strong faith loves the church; but 
he believes that the church is safe, because God 
is its protector. The man of little faith loves 
the truth, but he is jealous and pained at every 
variation from it; the man of strong faith loves 
the truth equally well, but having confidence in 
the power of the truth to make its own cause 
good, he has less anxiety, while he has equal 
affliction. The man of little faith is a fearful, 
and, to some extent, a selfish man; and these 
mental traits naturally react upon and exaggerate 
his distrust of others. The man of strong faith 
is necessarily courageous and generous, and has 
every disposition, therefore, to give even bis 
enemies what is justly their due. The man of 
little faith, not being able to see far, resorts to 
what is visible and tangible, to human instrumen- 
tality, mingled up, as it generally is, with human 
passion. The man of strong faith relies with 
confidence upon what is unseen; and conscien- 
tiously rejects all movement, all instrumentality 
which has not God for its author. 

The results are obvious. History hasdeclared 
them. On the one hand, wesee distrust, jealousy, 
evil surmise, evil speaking, persecution, imprison- 
ment, and death. The earth has been covered 
with Christian blood shed by the hands of Chris- 
tians, simply because they have not been such 
Christians as they should have been, but were 
men of little faith. It was not because they had 
religion, but because they had not enough of re- 
ligion ; not because they had faith, but because 
they wanted more faith. On the other hand, 
strong faith, by a natura) and unalterable law, 
gives origin to strong love; that love which, in 
the language of the Apostle, “ suffereth long and 
is kind, envieth not, is not easily provoked, 
thinketh no evil, beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.” 
Such faith, resulting in such love, does not give 
rise to contention, but terminates it. It. hushes 
the voice of suspicion and unkindness; if breaks 
the chain of the prisoner, and quenches the fire 
of the stake. 

The time has arrived in God’s providence, 
when good men, in the increase of their faith, 
begin to see the propriety of imitating the exam- 
ple of the Saviour, and of sitting down, in the 
spirit of benevolence and sympathy, even with 
the “publican and the sinner.” Not on the 
ground of a common character, but on the ground 
of a common humanity ; not because the sin is 
not hateful, but because the sinner is an object 
worthy to be saved. The experiment has been 
tried of making Christians by separating Christi- 
anity from humanity, by means of argument em- 
bittered with contempt, by denunciation, by fines, 
by imprisonment, and by torture; it has been 
tried by those who were oftentimes very sincere 
undoubtedly ; but it has failed as it ought to fail, 
and as it always will fail. A new era, charac- 
terized by a higher confidence in God, has opened 
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upon the world. It is incipient, but it has come. 
We see but the faint glimmer of the dawn; but 
it is rapidly increasing to noon-day effulgence. 
The unbeliever and the Christian can live under 
the shield of the same civil constitution, can re- 
cognize in each other the rights of conscience, 
can walk in the same road, can labour in the 
same field, can sit at the same table, and can 
sympathise and aid in their common trials and 
duties. And we cannot hesitate for a moment 
to. say, that the spirit of forbearance and love, 
which is beginning to characterize the present 
age of the world, will present in behalf of Chris- 
tianity its most triumphant argument, and will 
win more extensive and more glorious trophies 
to the cross of Christ, than have honored any 
previous period. 

We would not have it understood, as we sup- 
pose it cannot be understood, that we regard it 
unimportant to maintain and defend the truth. 
Far from it. The doctrine of faith does not re- 
quire this. Belief can never rest upon negations; 
it always has an object ; it always implies some- 
thing believed in. And it is no discredit to any 
man or any body of men to assert candidly and 
frankly what it is which they believe. It is their 
duty to do it. But what we mean to say, is that 
the truth itself rejects all defence and supports 
which are not made in a ¢rue spirit. It does 


not need, and it cannot accept any such aid. 
Every thing, which is not done deliberately, 
justly, and benevolently, is done falsely. 


Any 
thing and every thing in human action, which is 
not prompted by the principle of love and is not 
regulated by right, embodies a falsehood. It is 
not, strictly speaking, a natural falsehood, but it 
isa moral falsehood. It is not a falsehood in 
mathematics, but it isa falsehood inlife. It has 
that in it, which is inconsistent with the nature 
and order of things. And therefore, having the 
element of death in itself, it communicates disease 
and death to every thing it touches. There can 
be no greater or more injurious error than to sup- 
pose that the truth requires or desires to be sus- 
tained by a false spirit. Love the truth, maintain 
the truth, propagate it ; but not at the expense of 
truth itself, not at the expense of the best and 
truest elements of man’s nature, not at the ex- 
pense of honor, of Christianity, and of everlast- 
ing life. The truth has power; but it is the 
truth, when sustained and announced by a érue 
spirit, which has the highest power, the power to 
overcome all its enemies. It is the truth thus 
announced and thus supported, which shall har- 
monize every discordant interest, which shall 
bring to the true standard every erring intellect, 
which shall demolish every idol temple, and make 
every hilland valley vocal with the Saviour’s name. 

The principles, which are involved in these re- 
marks, apply to other forms of distrust and con- 
tention. All jealousy, all contention, all strife, 
both of individuals and nations will cease, when- 
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ever and wherever men have full faith in God. 
“Tt is better to trust in the Lord,” says the 
Psalmist, “ than to put confidence in man. It 
is better to trust in the Lord than to put confi- 
donce in princes. The Lord is on my side; I 
will not fear what man can do unto me?”* 
When nations have faith, that is to -say, when 
the great mass of the people which compose na- 
tions, have faith, such faith as the Gospel of God 
contemplates, but which has been as yet realized 
only in part, then wars willcease. ‘ Vengeance 
is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord.” The 
nation that has so much faith in God, as to pro- 
claim itself governed by the principles of justice, 
of forbearance, forgiveness, and good will, and 
which, in accordance with this announcement, 
shall cease to place its chief confidence in battle- 
ments and armies, will find itself stronger in the 
panoply of peace, than other nations in the 
munitions of war. It will be surrounded by a 
wall not made of iron and brass, but stronger 
than either; which swords cannot pierce, and 
balls cannot batter down ; the mighty rampart of 
a world’s admiration and affection. More than 
all, it will be surrounded by that invisible and 
protecting arm, mighty though unseen, which 
always follows in the line of God's promises. 
“ Therefore, if thine enemy hunger, feed him ; 
if he thirst give him drink.”* “Bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them which despitefully use you and 
persecute you ; that ye may be the children of 
your Father which is in heaven.” f 


LESSONS OF CONTENTMENT. 


It happened once, in a hot summer’s day I 
was standing near a well, when a little bird flew 
down, seeking water. There was, indeed, a 
large trough near the well, butit was empty, and 
I grieved for amoment to think that the little 
creature must go away thirsty; but it settled 
upon the edge of the trough, bent its little head 
forward, then raised it again, spread its wings, 
and soared away singing ; its thirst was appeased. 
I walked up to the trough, and there, in the stone- 
work, I saw a little hole about the size ofa wren’s 
egg. The water held there had been a source of 
revival and refreshment ; it had found enough for 
the present, and desired no more. This is con- 
tentment. ~ ‘ 

Again I stood by a lovely, sweet-smelling flower, 
and there came a bee, humming and sucking ; and 
it chose the flower for its field of sweets. But 
the flower had no honey. This I know, for it 
had no nectary. What, then, thought I, will the 
bee do? It came buzzing out of the cap to take 
a further flight ; but it spied the stamina full of 
golden farina, good for making wax, and it rolled 
its legs against them until they looked like 


*Ps. cxviii 6, 8, 9. 
Romans xii. 19, 20. {Mat. v. 44, 45. 
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yellow hose, as the bee-keepers say ; and then, 
heavily laden flew away home. Then said I— 
‘* Thou camest seeking honey, and finding none 
hast been satisfied with wax, and hast stored it 
for thy house, that thy labor may not be in vain. 
This, likewise, shall be to me a lesson of content- 
ment. 

The night is far spent—the dark night of trou- 
ble—that sometimes threatened to close around 
us, but the day is at hand, and even in the night 
there are stars, and I have looked out on them, 
and been comforted; for as one set, I could 
always see another rise, and each was a lamp 
showing me somewhat of the depth of the riches 
of the wisdom and knowledge of God.— Parable 
Jrom the German. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer, 


Not long since, I received a letter from John 
R. Benjamin, a Friend, formerly of Columbia Co. 
N. Y., who removed a few years since to the State 
of Illinois and settled some 8 or 10 miles east 
of the city of Bloomington. As considerable 
interest has been manifested among Friends lat- 
terly in relation to the Western country, and the 
settlements of members of our Society there, I 
have concluded to take a few brief extracts bear- 
ing on the subject from the aforesaid letter, with 
some slight verbal alterations, and forward them 
for publication, if they are thought suitable for 
8. D. L. 


Bioomineton, (ILt.) 3p mo. 16TH, 1856. 

Sylvester D. Linville: Dear Friend,—I re- 
ceived thy letter in due time, and will hasten to 
answer it. In reference to this part of the West, 
and especially this part of Illinois, I will simply 
say, that for richness of soil, salubrity of climate, 
beautiful rolling prairies interspersed with 
groves of heavy oak, walnut, hickory, sugar ma- 
ple, and indeed with almost every variety of tim- 
ber except chestnut—with its beautiful fields of 
waving wheat, corn and oats, and the prairie 
grass made still more beautiful by the great va- 
riety of flowers which blossom and bloom through 
the whole summer season, with herds of cattle 
feeding upon its hills, with the intelligence, thrift 
and enterprise of its inhabitants, (being mostly 
eastern peeple) it forms one of the most desira- 
ble locations for an eastern man of any that I 
have seen west of the Alleghany mountains. 

In reference to the priee of unimproved land, 
around Bloomington for 8 or 10 miles it ranges 
from twelve to twenty dollars per acre, and from 
four to six miles east of me us beautiful farms 
as I ever saw may be purchased at 4 to 6} dol- 
lars per acre, on the line of a surveyed railroad 
from Bloomington to Lafayette on the same ridge 
that Bloomington is built upon, which is 350 feet 
higherthanChicago. The neighborhood in which 
I reside is settled by emigrants from Chester and 
Lancaster counties and other parts of Pennsyl- 
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vania and from New York State. I believe they 
are all, without one exception, well pleased with 
the country, and I think most of them have 
doubled their property since coming here. * * 

Bloomington is a beautiful city of about 
10,000 inhabitants, nine meeting houses, two 
banks, one male and one female seminary, with 
several mills and mapufactcries and two railroads, 
one running on each side of the city, with spa- 
cious depots and grain buildings. 

We have good markets here for every kind of 
farm produce. Good butter has been worth 25 
cents per pound at all times since I came here. 

My wheat crop the present year brought me 
$34 per acre, and other crops paid well. * * 

There are several families of Eriends in and 
around Bloomington, and these together with a 
number of friendly people who would prefer at- 
tending Friends’ meeting, would form quite a 
considerable meeting if we had only some Elder 
Friends to take the lead. We are, all of us in 
the younger walks of life, and feel a delicacy in 
undertaking the weighty concern of settling a 
meeting. 

We have located a village here on my lands, 
and the work of building has already commenced. 
Other societies intend to erest a meeting house 
thecoming season. There are some Friends here, 
and we are in hopes that others will come and 
settle with us, and that we will be able to estab- 
lish a meeting of our own. I felt it a duty that 
I owed to my family and near connections to re- 
move to this country, and in so doing I feel as 
though in making the first start and selecting a 
good, healthy and fertile location, I have been 
the means of securing pleasant homes for fifty 
persons, all of whom are well pleased with the 
country. But they and their families are suffer- 
ing very much for want of a meeting where they 
may worship that God who has been so bountiful 
to them, in the way that their fathers worshipped 
and their consciences dictate. I am almost ready 
at times to conclude that I am losing rather 
than gaining when I sacrifice my meeting privi- 
leges in removing so far from the meetings of 
our Society. Yet I am in hopes that the Lord 
will turn the minds of some Friends to come out 
and settle among us. There are funds enough 
promised to build a meeting house here at any 
time. What is most needed is the counsel and 
co-operation of some solid Friends, and I trust 
that ere long the. want shall be supplied, and 
that we shall be favored with a meeting of our 
own. 

Thy friend truly, 
Joun R: BENJAMIN. 


If any one can convince me that I am wrong 
in any point of sentiment or practice, I will alter 
it with all my heart, for it is truth I seek, and 
that can hurt nobody; it isonly persisting in error 
or ignorance that can hurt us. 
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We publish the following letter, although in 
the extract the writer has furnished, we find the 
West Point Academy held up as a model for the 
Farm Schools proposed to be established in the 
West. We cannot approve of the military char- 
acter of that establishment, though perhaps 
the “ modified discipline” may have allusion to 
the dispensing with that objectionable feature- 

Ep. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


To THE Eprror-—lIn the Baltimore Sun, June 
2d, is a communication entitled “The Public 
Health, No. 3.” There is a part of the article 
headed “ Population and Early Training and 
Employment,” to which I would ask notice, ad- 
vancing, as it does, excellent ideas, and ideas of 
ractical and of immediate importance to the in- 
abitants of crowded cities. The children who 
are picked up and temporarily placed in the 
Homes, and other benevolent, parental Institu- 
tions, might be transformed to Homes and schools 
in the West. The subject appears worthy of 
experiment, and as you doubtless have large con- 
nection with Western people you may discover 
the situations favorable to such purposes in the 
new States or Territories. 


The remove from the polluting atmosphere, 
which in our great cities revolves round vagrant 
children, to a country new, pure, and wide in it- 
self, would, to a degree, cleanse the young breast; 
and, when we consider the great need there, of 
servants of both sexes, indeed the almost entire 
absence of them, the feasibility of the plan is 
apparent. The Legislatures of the States and 
Territories might establish such farm, mechani- 
cal or industrial schools greatly to their advance- 
ment, as well in mere population, as by settling 
trained, educated, useful children amongst them. 
to become workers and citizens. 


Few, comparatively speaking, of the emi- 
grants who throng our shores, leave our cities. 
They extract from them in various ways, and 
add, little or nothing to them, and spread Upas 
air around them by their stagnation. The hun- 
dreds of thousands of destitute and depraved 
children thus cast upon us may be emptied into 
the great prairies with advantage to them, to us 
and to the country, being cared for by the edu- 
cated and enlightened American in a way to do 
honor to all parties. 

We thank our Creator that the American char- 
acter is eminently generous, freely invites all na- 
tions and creeds to come where there is plenty 
and tospare. Mayitever beso. Liberty hand 
in hand with generosity. 

We have yet much to develope in ourselves 
and country, and we should be at it still ; the 
lifting of a helping hand to the ignorant and 
poverty stricken of other lands, will rather tend 
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to enlarge our souls by the exercise of divine 
charity than hinder our improvement. 

The institutions in our great cities for the aid 
and care of vagrant and orphan children, would 
do well to consider this matter, and if good can 
be done, to do it. 

Foremost in all good works have ever stood 
the Society of Friends. To them I speak. £.P 

Washington City, D. C. 


POPULATION AND EARLY TRAINING AND EM- 
PLOYMENT. 


It is not that population is too much in excess 
in the different_cities, that our charity establish- 
ments are over-crowded, for there is work enough 
for all to do provided children were properly 
reared ; but in crowded communities there must 
always be many who having no hold on the liv- 
ing and no help from the dead, or who from 
want of proper early training, become youthful 
vagran'‘s. 

It would be well for Kansas, Nebraska, Supe- 
rior and other aspiring Western States and terri- 
tories, to apply to the different charities in the 
older States for children between the ages of five 
and fifteen years. Having secured a sufficient 
number, farm schools under a- modified West 
Point discipline might be established in every 
county in these infant republics, where these 
children might be taught the arts of horticulture 
and agriculture. Ifafarm school near Baltimore 
can be made to pay its own expenses out of the 
labor of children, surely the same thing might 
be done in the West, where living is compara- 
tively so much cheaper. 

Most of these children would be found to pos- 
sess the very sounded and best constitutions, 
without which they never could have lived as 
they have done against adversity, or have stood 
the pinching and stings of cold and hunger, 
poverty and necessity, under which hundreds 
born at the same time have perished. In this 
way the different territories would rapidly ac- 
quire a hardy, thriving and intelligent popula- 
tion, who having been transplanted at an early 
age, would become as much attaehed to the dif- 
ferent localities, as if they had been strictly in- 
digcnous in there origin. In Europe, where labor 
is cheap and wood scarce, the people plant for- 
ests, but in the great West where nothing but 
labor is wanted, the deficiency may be easily sup- 
plied by establishing farm or labor schools, not 
to plant trees, but to cut them down and convert 
wild woodland and prairies into broad placers, 
rich with golden harvests of wheat and corn. 

If half the money expended by our home 
charities had been devoted to sending children 
to the West, their aims and objects wonld be 
much better attained. 

! 

Books have multiplied ta such an extent in 

our country that it takes 750 paper mills, with 
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2,000 engines, in constant operation, to supply 
the printers, who work day and night endeavor- 
ing to keep their engagements with publish- 
ers. These tireless mills produced 270,000,000 
pounds of paper the past year, which immense 
supply has sold for about $27,000,000. 
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A friend from a distance has inquired by let- 
ter as to the best mode of obtaining goods pro- 
duced by free labor. The increasing interest 
felt in the subject leads us te believe that the 
following circular will interest some of our 
readers. 



































CIRCULAR. 
“ The North American Free Labor Produce 


Association, to encourage and extend the culti- 

vation, collection, manufacture and consump- 

tion of Free Labor Cotton, Sugar, Rice,” &c. 

Deeply impressed with the benefits which 
would result to all classes in the Slave-holding 
States, from the substitution of free for forced 
labor in the production of the great staples of 
the South, and willing to aid in this benevolent 
undertaking, the Executive Committee of this 
Association, would respectfully submit a few 
simple statements in reference to the principles 
upon which it is founded, and the spirit and aim 
of its efforts and operations. 

The fundamental principle of the Society, is 
that of personal duty on the part of every pro- 
fessed friend of the slave, to abstain, as far as 
possible, from the use of those articles produced 
by his unrequited toil. For his voluntary con- 
sumption of the produce of slave labor is a dis- 
crepancy between profession and practice, which 
affects his consistency, weakens the force of his 
remonstrance against slavery, and subjects him 
to the -slave-holder’s charge of insincerity. It 
is, therefore, one of the first objects of the As- 
sociation to endeavor to awaken the minds of 
the conscientiois friends of freedom throughout 
the Union, to the duty and importance of sup- 
plying their tables and wardrobes with articles 
produced by Free Labor; thus proving the depth 
and strength of their anti-slavery sentiments by 
a daily and practical testimony, which the up- 
holders of human bondage must feel and admit. 
While laboring to create and extend this con- 
viction, it is proposed to use all proper and judi- 
cious means, to obtain a ready and abundant 
supply of Free Labor cotton, sugar, rice, &c., 
for all who are thus led to give these articles a 
preference over those involved in the guilt of 
slavery. An effort is therefore contemplated to 
provide for the collection and purchase of these 
articles thus produced, by establishing local 
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agencies, visiting the producers, or by other in- 
strumentalities ; to influence manufacturers to 
supply their mills with Free Labor cotton, and 
to extend the sale of the fabrics thus manufac. 
tured through such agencies as shall insure con- 
fidence in their genuineness. 











The spirit and aim of the operations contem- 
plated by the Society, in their bearing upon the 
Southern States, will only breathe the senti- 
ments and perform the acts of good will toward 
that section of the Union. When their working 
shall be fully seen, it may be reasonably hoped 
that they will be regarded with favor even by 
the slave-holder’s themselves. For one of the 
first objects of the Association will be to irrigate 
those States with the exuberant genius and 
thrift of Free Labor; to introduce a new and 
superior economy, by which their exhausted 
and abandoned lands shall be recovered to remu- 
nerating production, and occupied by industri- 
ous and intelligent cultivators of the soil, adding 
a valuable population to each State, thus increas- 
ing its moral and material wealth ; to bring to 
bear upon the growth of cotton, sugar, rice, &c., 
the best agricultural skill, implemental machine- 
ry, animal, vegetable, and mineral fertilizers 
known to the most scientific husbandry of the 
Free States of America and Europe ; in a word, 
to demonstrate by actual and repeated experi- 
ments under the very eyes of the Southern 
planters, how much more cheaply and profitably 
these great staples can be grown by free sinews, 
than by those bought and sold in the market; 
to show them how to make more money with 
less capital than under their present system ; to 
enhance the value ef their lands by proving 
their capacity of production under the economy 
of Free Labor. The attainment of these impor- 
tant results will be one of the aims and earnest 
efforts of the Association ; and they are such as 
should commend its operations to the sympathy 
and support of the planters themselves ; for to 
them would mostly accrue the vast advantages 
flowing from the success of these operations. 
The present seems an auspicious time for com- 
mencing such a movement, inasmuch, as there 
seems to be a spirit of inquiry awakened in some 
portions of the South in reference to the com- 
parative merits of free and slave labor. Ex- 
periments with the former are being tried here 
and there, with a result which must make such 
tests more and more frequent and favorable to 
the cause of freedom. The system, also, of giv- 
ing the slaves daily tasks, and paying them for 
their overwork at acertain rate of remuneration, 
is becoming more and more extensively adopted, 
even on cotton and rice plantations, as well as 
in factories ; showing that, in the eyes of slave- 
holders the stimulus of wages is more powerful 
and profitable than the sting of the scourge; 
and that those they hold in bondage can be as 
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easily encouraged to increased industry by the 
hope of reward as any other class of laborers. 

But there is a more numerous portion of the 
population of the Southern States, which. it is 
hoped, will derive great advantage from the la- 
bors of the Association ; the poor, non-slave-hold- 
ing whites, whose present condition is exceeding- 
ly depressed. This large class has suffered more 
from the influence of slavery than any other in 
the Union, except those who have been absolute- 
ly chattelized and reduced to bondage. They 
are scattered through all the Southern States, 
and, from generation to generation, have borne 
the burden of that odium and degradation which 
“the peculiar institution” imposes upon labor. 
Regarded by the rich planters as but a little more 
elevated in the social scale than their own slaves, 
they have generally been left uncared for, to 
sink deeper and deeper in ignorance, poverty, 
and wretchedness. Still their number has been 
gradually increasing, especially in the Northern 
or upland districts of the Slave States; and, not- 
withstanding the depressing induences weighing 
upon them, and their general poverty, thousands 
of them are engaged in the production of cotton 
with their own hands. Itis impossible to ascer- 
tain approximately how much of this important 
staple has been grown by these poor white agri- 
culturists from year to year; for it has been 
generally sold in small parcels at the nearest 
market, and there re-baled or mixed with slave- 
grown cotton. It is highly probable, however, 
that 100,000 bales are annually produced by 
free sinews in this way. The addresses of about 
one hundred of these small producers have been 
obtained, of which number many have been vis- 
ited by an agent of Free Labor Associations al- 
ready existing in different Northern States. 
The largest quantity thus grown on one farm, 
so far as known, has been 12 bales of 450 Ibs. 
each, produced by a farmer in Texas last year. 
The quantities generally vary from one to five 
bales per family. 

Now the N. A. F. L. P. Association proposes 
all suitable means to encourage and stimulate 
this large class of native free labor producers to 
enter more largely upon the cultivation of eotton, 
sugar, rice, &c.; to ascertain their addresses ; 
to enter into correspondence with them ; to visit 
them, to encourage them with sympathy and 
benevolent interest in their well being ; to make 
them feel that, however they may be regarded 
and treated by the surrounding slaveholders and 
large planters, there are thousands of generous 
minds ; of men and women occupying the most 
respectable positions of society in the Northern 
States, that attach a value to every pound of 
cotton they grow with their own free hands 
which a thousand produced by sinews bought 
and sold cannot possess; that these efforts on 
their part raise them to a species of social and 
sympathetic fellowship with the noblest indus- 
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tries of the Free States, and with millions of 
freemen, of high intelligence and virtue. To 
inspire them with this sentiment would enhance 
their feeling of self-respect, and give them at 
the very outset an impulse upward. But the 
Association hopes to do more than this. In ad- 
dition to these stimulants of sympathy and good 
will, it intends to aid these non-slaveholding 
farmers of the Southern States occasionally with 
something more helpful than even kindly words. 
In some districts, a large number of them are 
settled together, forming a little community by 
themselves. To set up in their midst agin and 
other requisite machinery for cleaning and pack- 
ing their cotton, would be a great assistance and 
encouragement to them, which the Association 
might provide, if its funds would allow it. In 
other cases, perhaps, some facility or inducement 
of a similar nature might induce a considerable 
number of small free labor agriculturists to locate 
themselves at some particular and convenient 
point, where they could be easily visited, en- 
couraged and assisted. A present occasionally 
of a few improved ploughs, cultivators, drills, 
and smaller agricultural implements, with small 
quantities of guano, or other fertilizers, would 
be a very important help to them; attaching 
them more and more strongly to the free labor 
economy, and creating a lien of sympathy and 
industrial connection with the free men of the 
North. Simultaneously with these efforts to ad- 
vance their material interests and to make them 
larger producers of cotton, &c., much could be 
done for their mental, moral and religious ele- 
vation, if judicious means were employed to this 
end. 

There is another class of free labor farmers, 
constantly increasing in the Southern States, 
who can be easily enlisted as powerful auxiliaries 
in the great work proposed. These are the immi- 
grants from Germany, who are almost to a man 
adverse to the economy of slave labor at least, 
and adhere generally to their national system of 
industry. It is estimated that 30,000 of them 
are already located in Western Texas, where 
their number is constantly augmenting. They 
have planted towns and villages by themselves, 
established schools, newspapers, and other in- 
stitutions, having men of highly finished edu- 
cation, and constituting an intelligent and in- 
dustrious population. Most of them areengaged 
in agriculture; and are already beginning to 
produce cotton in considerable quantities with 
their ownfree labor. Eight hundred bales were 
grown by one small community in 1853. A 
very interesting correspondence has been already 
opened with some of their leading men; who 
testify to the ability of their countrymen to live 
and labor in the Southern climate, and compete 
successfully with slaveholders in producing 
cotton and other articles. They only ask some 
additional facilities for getting their cotton to 
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market, or for selling it at home. While the, 
German immigrants are increasing in Texas, they 
are beginning to flow into the other Slave States, 
and to settle down in distinct communities. 
Recently a ship from Hamburgh arrived at 
Charleston, S. C., with 127 on board, who were 
going to locate themselves in one of the upland 
counties of that State. A-leading journal of 
Charleston adverted to this arrival as an ac- 
quisition which should be regarded with satis- 
faction. A large slaveholder from North 
Carolina, some time since, visited New York for 
the express purpose of inducing a company of 
German immigrants to occupy and till a part of 
his estate in their own way. 

The Association proposes to enter into com- 
munication with these German agriculturists in 
the South, with the view of eliciting and com- 
municating information, encouraging and stimu- 
lating them to enter more largely upon the cul- 
tivation of cotton, and those articles generally 
produced by slave labor; to correspond with 
Germans in Europe, and in some cases perhaps 
to aid in locating them by colonies in the 
Southern States, or to present some inducement 
which shall operate to that end. The corres- 
pondence already commenced with some of their 
leading men would be very interesting to all who 
are friendly to this movement. Extracts from 
letters thus received, with other information 
bearing on the progress of the movement, will 
be transmitted to the members of the Associa- 
tion, not only through its annual reports, but 
through some monthly medium of communica- 
tion. 


The Committee would hope that the foregoing | 


statement of the spirit, aims, and objects of the 
society they represent will commend it to the 
support of the friends of freedom and free labor 
throughout the Union. In order to set on foot 
effective operations, and to realize some of the 
results contemplated, it will be necessary to raise 
a considerable sum of money annually. With 
the view of making a membership easy and 
accessible to all who would desire to join the 
Association, and take part in the direction of 
its proceedings, one dollar has been adopted as 
the. annual subscription. Every person who 
shall subscribe and pay this amount will become 
an equal member of the Association, and entitled 
to an equal voice and vote in its proceedings. 
The Committee trust, however, that many per- 
sons will be found in different parts of the Union, 
disposed to add to this subscription-sum a 
generous donation from time to time; so that 
an amount may be raised annually sufficient 
to enable the Society to undertake and prosecute 
those operations which only can realize the ob- 
jects of its organization. 

As the greatest discretion and prudence will 
be requisite in pursuing the benevolent under- 
takings of the Association, and as inaccurate or 
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unfriendly publicity might oppose a serious 
obstacle to these undertakings, the committee 
propose to rely chiefly upon personal application, 
or upon private correspondence, in obtainin 
funds. All paid subscriptions and donations will 
be acknowledged by post, or in some little 
periodical publication which the Association 
may issue for the transmission of information to 
its members. Subscriptions and remittances 
should be directed to GrorcE W. TAYLOR, 
Treasurer, Box 2170, Philadelphia. All other 
communications should be addressed to Exzay 
Burritt, Corresponding Secretary, Box 2170, 
Philadelphia. 
By order of the Committee. 
Epw4rp GARRETT, Chairman, 
Rosert B. Harnes, Recording Seer’y, 
Philadelphia, 5th mo. (May) 19th, 1856. 





Drrp,—On the 17th inst., at the residence of her 
father, in West Marlborough township, Chester Co. 
Ex1zaBeTH Dar ineton, daughter of Richard an 
Edith Darlington, aged 24 years. ; 
, On the 5th instant, near Milford, Clermont 
County, Ohio, Joun Epwin, son of Thomas and 
Phebe Jane Moore, aged 6 months ana 9 days. 

, On the 16th of 5th mo., in Milford, Cler- 
mont County, Ohio, Mary, daughter of Francis H, 
and Malinda Allen, aged 1 year and 9 months. 








Why are our spirits sad this lovely morn, 

When vernal gales their balmy fragrance shed ? 
Why heave our hearts the sigh, why weep, and mourn? 
And why have earthly joys and pleasures fled ? 
Light of our home ; joy of our loving hearts, 

No more sweet child on earth wilt thou appear, 

It is for this all joy and hope departs, 

It is for this we shed the falling tear. 


Sweet innocent ; thy little heart is still ; 

The silent grave contains thy mouldering clay, 
Death on thy lips has stamped his icy chill, 
And though so lovely, thou has past away. 
Thy cheerful voice in accents ever sweet 

No longer falls upon the listening ear, 

Nor the oft coming of thy little feet, 

Alas, sweet babe, we never more shall hear. 


But thou art happy now; thy spirit free, 

Rests in the bosom of eternal love; 

Sweet angel, spirits greet, and welcome thee 
Home to the peaceful paradise above. 

And now farewell, my mournful task is done, 
This little tribute to thy memory given, 

We’ll keep the faith, the race will soon be run, 
We hope to meet thee, lovely child, in Heaven. 





HONEY-DEW. 


A late letter from Utah Territory, dated at 
the distance of fifty miles from the Great Lake, 
says: 

x We live in sight of snow the year round. 
We can, as it were, pick flowers with one hand 
and gather snow with the other. It is warm im 
the valleys, healthy, pleasant and fruitful, with 
seldom any rain; but we have plenty of moun- 
tain streams to irrigate our fields and gardens, 80 
that the latter do not suffer for want of moisture. 
We have no fever and ague; there is always 4 
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mountain breeze which affords us a very pure 
atmosphere. We have been very busily engaged 
in making sugar, which is manufactured from a 
sort of koney-dew or sugar-coating, which falls 
on the leaves of the cottonwood-trees, and resem- 
bles the frostiog on cake. There have been sev- 
eral thousand pounds of sugar made from this 
substance within a few days, and it sells readily 
at forty cents per pound. 


HEALTH FOR THE PEOPLE.—NO. I. 


To the Editors of Newspapers in the U. States: 


The American Woman’s Educational Associa- 
tion is an organization of ladies (with an incor- 
porated board of gentleman co-operating with 
them,) to promote improved modes of Education, 
especially in reference to their own sex. They 
aim to direct more attention to the distinctive 
duties of woman as the educator of the mind, the 
guardian of early health, and the conservator of 
domestic economy and the familv state. 

They are led to the present effort by a painful 
conviction that the customs of domestic life, and 
the modes of education during the present cen- 
tury have induced a@ untversal debiiity of consti- 
tution, and, in consequence, a decay of national 
health, especially among women. 

It is believed that these evils can be remedied, 
and that the first step must be ¢o set forth to all 
the people these evils and the remedy. The only 
medium for attempting this is the Newspaper 
Press. 

It is therefore proposed that this notice and 
four short articles, prepared by one of the ladies 
of the association, should be admitted into all 
the newspapers of the land, and that the editors 
direct special attention to them. 

These articles will be headed “‘ Health for the 
People,” and will contain a brief statement of 
those changes in our domestic habits and modes 
of education that have tended to destroy national 
health, the evils thus induced, and the remedies 
for these evils. 

The board of Managers for the Association in 
whose behalf this request is made, embrace 
many of the most distinguished educators and au- 
thoresses in our nation, such as Mrs. Sigourney, 
Miss Sedgwick, Mrs. Kirkland, Mrs. Hale, 
Mrs. Conant, Mrs. Ricord, Mrs. Stowe, and 
others. 

The undersigned in behalf of this Board, asks 
the favor above indicated of all the editors of 
this nation. Very respectfully, 

Wo. L. Parsons, 
Cor. See’ry and General Agent of the 
Am. Woman’s Educational Assoo’n. 


CAUSES OF THE DECAY OF NATIONAL HEALTH. 


Two things are generally conceded, viz: that 
the American women are not as healthy as the 
ropean; and that the present generation, 


especially the women, are not as healthy and 
vigorous as former ones. 

What are the causes? Not our climate, for 
that is the same as it was when the women of 
this country were as healthy as the English, 
Scotch and Irish, and when both sexes were as 
as vigorous as their ancestors or any other peo- 
ple. The change, then, must be owing to 
changes in our domestic habits and modeg of 
education. Some of these will now be indica- 
ted. 

Nothing so certainly deteriorates and under- 
mines the body as habitually breathing impure 
air. The open fire-places in kitchens, parlors, 
bed-rooms and workshops, secured to our ances- 
tors pure and cool air. But at the present day 
close sleeping rooms, with no proper ventilation, 
are debilitating perhaps nine-tenths of the peo- 
ple, while children are crowded into schools 
heated with stoves and almost never properly 
ventilated. 

Four-fifths of all the food and drink taken 


|are thrown off through the lungs and skin. 


Every pair of lungs vitiates one pint of air at, 
every expiration. That is equal to one hogshead 
of air each hour for every pair of lungs. 

No room, then can be properly ventilated that 
does not receive from without at least one hogs- 
head of air for every pair of lungs. This is 
always secured by open fireplaces, but by a stove 
almost never. Thus, it is that the greater part 
of this generation have had every bodily tissue 
nourished by imperfected blood, thus inducing a 
delicate or feeble constitution. 

A second cause of debility is the want of vig- 
orous exercise, especially to the muscles of the 
arms and trunk. In former days the children 
worked with their parents in pure and cool air 
for several hours a day, and thus exercised the 
museles most important to health, especially to 
female health. : 

But in these days, school children, especially 
the youngest girls, have little vigorous exercise. 
And where exercise is demanded, a walk of a 
mile or two is deemed sufficient, while the exer- 
cise of the muscles most important to health is 
entirely neglected. Thus both sexes, but es- 
pecially that on whom depends the constitution 
of the children, are every year becoming more 
delicate and sickly. 

The third cause of national debility is a change 
from a simple to a-stimulating and luxurious 
diet. Stimulating food provokes an unnatural 
appetite. A great variety tempts to excess. 
Both combine to overload the organs of nutrition, 
and the whole organism is strained and over- 
worked to throw off the excess. 

The more food we eat and the richer it is, the 
more exercise is needed. But, instead of this, 
the people constantly are eating more, and exer- 
cising less. Meat is the most stimulating food 
there is, and there is no other nation on earth 
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where all classes devour such quantities of meat, 
fat, butter, sugar, molasses, hot cakes and hot 
tea and coffee. And no nation on earth have 
such bad teeth and every other indication of a 
debilitated constitution. 

A fourth cause of national debility, is excess 
in stimulating the train unbalanced by exercise 
and recreations.. Fifty years since, to read, write 
and cipher, were all that was expected out of a 
College course. No daily drilling in hot school 
rooms in all manner of sciences, with evening 
lessons at home. No Sunday lessons, no books 
for children at every turn, both Sundays and 
week days. There is fifty times as much intel- 
lectual stimulus of the brain in childhood as 
was ever known in former generations. 

Then the cares, business and excitements of 
all kinds, for both men and women, have in- 
creased at an equal ratio. Everything is going 
on at high steam pressure. Now the more the 
brain is thus stimulated, the greater the need for 
pure air, exercise and seasons of relaxation. 
But contrary to this, the more the brains of child- 
ren and adults are stimulated, the less pure air 
and exercise are secured. And so the nervous 
system is exhausted and the whole organism be- 
comes delicate or diseased. To use the words 
of a medical writer, “the constant exercise of 
the brain takes up the chief strength of the 
the system, and consumes it in feeling and think- 
ing.” 

Another cause of general debility is the fash- 
tons of female dress. The stays of our ances- 
tors were trifles compared with the accumulated 
enormities that have been practised on the fe- 
male form during the last twenty years. The 
thin covering for the upper portion of the spine 
and the vital organs in cold weather, the accu- 


mulation of clothing on the lower portion, the | ; . 
. : ‘accordingly, clung to their beloved Geneva ver- 
| sions, with an enthusiasm that was hallowed by 


pressure of tight dresses around the waist, the 
pressure of whalebones in pointed waists, and 
the weight as well as the heat of the enormous 
mass of clothing resting on the hips—all these 
combining with delicate constitutions have pro- 


duced, and are increasingly producing, terrific ee ‘ ee 
’ ey P es | admitting its superiority to former popular ver- 


results that are but little known or understood. 
The next article will present the Evidence 
and Results of the Decay of National Health. | 





HISTORY OF THE TRANSLATION OF THE ENG- 
LISH BIBLE. 
(Continued from page 216.) 

The idea of an improved translation of the 
Scriptures had been cherished by the most in- 
telligent scholars and divines during the interval 
between the publication of the Bishop’s Bible 
and the accession of James I. to the throne. 
Long before the death of Elizabeth, a revision of 
the Church Bible was demanded, which should 
place it on a level with the critical knowledge of 
the age. Hugh Broughton, a man of incompara- 
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ble biblical attainments, strenuously urged the 
undertaking upon the leaders both in Church 
and State. In 1596, he published a portion of 
the Old Testament as a specimen of his proposed 
work, accompanied by private letters to Lord 
Burleigh insisting upon the reasons for the 
speedy accomplishment of the task. His hopes, 
however, were frustrated by the opposition of 
Whitgift and Bancroft, to whom he was person- 
ally disagreeable, and who dreaded his principles 
of translation as infected by an excess of hones. 
ty. In January, 1604, the subject was at length 
brought before the famous Hampton Court Con- 
ference, and at once received the approval of 
King James. He took the matter into his own 
hands, and lost no time in adopting measures 
for its realization. Bancroft, who had rendered 
his adhesion to the policy of the King, was ap. 
pointed general overseer and final reviser of the 
work. Before the end of July, fifty-four of the 
most eminent scholars of the age were selected 
as translators. They were arranged into six com- 
panies, two of which were to meet at Westmin- 
ster, two at Oxford and two at Cambridge. The 
heads of the Universities were directed to add to 
the number other competent translators, accord. 
ing to the qualifications which they might pos 
sess. Of the fifty-four regular translators, only 
forty-seven actually engaged in the work. The 
exact time when the translation was commenced 
has not been ascertained, but it was probably 
during the year 1604. It was published in 161], 
with a dedication to the King, remarkable for 
its servility and cringing flattery. The work was 


| not received with the unanimity for which King 


James had hoped. Although Puritan scholarship 
had been summoned to its preparation, no dis- 
guise could conceal the intent of its projectors to 
ensnare the great body of nonconformists. They, 


early recollections, as well as by intellectual con- 
victions. The new version was objected to by 
scholars, as betraying the influence of sectarian 
partialities. Critics, like John Selden, though 


sion, complained of its style as rather “a trans- 
lation into English words than English phrase,” 
and of the frequent inaccuracy of its render 
ings. Whitelocke says of him, when sitting with 
the Westminster Assembly of Divines : “ Some- 
times when they had cited a text of Scripture to 
prove their assertions, Seldon would tell them, 
‘perhaps in your little pocket Bibles with gilt 
leaves,’ (which they would often pull out and 
read,) ‘the translation may be thus; but the 
Greek. and Hebrew signify thus and thus; and 
so would totally silence them.” 

In the middle of the seventeenth century, the 
discussion was agitated of a new translation of 
the Scriptures. An order for this purpose was 
introduced into Parliament in 1652, and again 
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in 1656, and was referred to a special commit- 
tee of the House of Commons. “ Had it gone 
jnto effect,” says our author, “ the merits and 
the faults of King James’s Bible would probably 
have been now among the curiosities of litera- 
ture; for it was in the hands of scholars, whose 
names still shine with undiminished splendor 
among the great lights of sacred learning. A 
version executed by men like Castell and Cud- 
worth, Clark and Walton, would have embodied 
a culture more comprehensive, various and pro- 
found than was ever before possessed by English 
scholars, or than ever yet has been bestowed on 
a vernacular translation of the Scriptures in any 
land. But the political changes which soon in- 
tervened frustrated this great design ; and King 
James’ revision, now left without a rival, came 
into universal use.” 

The facts brought out in this interesting vol- 
ume serve to diminish the superstitious reverence 
which has been cherished for the Common Ver- 
sion, while they also illustrate its claims to a re- 
ligious affection and admiration. The anxiety of 
James for the credit of the Bible which bore the 
sanction of the Church, preserved the simple and 
glowing phraseology in which Tyndale had so 
long before clothed the sacred oracles for the 
English people. No essential improvement has 
yet been made on the style of this venerable 
model. It is not likely that the English mind 
will ever accept a version conceived in a totally 
different spirit. Scholars and critics may doubt- 


less find instructive suggestions in the works of 
such translators as Campbell, Neweome, Wake- 
field, Norton, and perhaps others of less conspic- 
uous eminence, but they will never find their | general and so lively an interest, as those which 


way to the popular heart, or be substituted for 
the quaint and touching words which combine 
the fanciful conceptions of childhood with the 
highest wisdom of maturity. Still, it ought not 
to be supposed that the common version is ex- 
empt from the necessity of revision. The sev- 
enth in order, since the primitive version of 
Wickliffe, it presents no claim to form the last 
number of the series. But the case is too well 
stated by our author, to permit the use of any 
words but her own. 

“There is one point of view, in which all the 
English versions and revisions, from Tyndale’s 
tu that of King James’, stand on a level. All 
belong to a single epoch of scholarship, progres- 
sive, indeed, but in its leading features one and 
the same; and our common version was the last 
great effort of the infant period of Biblical science 
in England. With the second quarter of the 
seventeenth century there dawned a new era of 
sacred learning. Well was it said by royal lips: 
‘There were giants in those days!’ The con- 
stellation of Christian scholars which then rose 
on England illuminated all Christendom; and 
the epoch thus commenced reaches down to and 
embraces our own day. The works of Walton, 
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Castell, Lightfoot, Pococke, and their illustrious 
compeers in the seventeenth century, and those 
of Mill, Bentley, and others of the eighteenth, 
are sources from which modern scholarship still 
draws large supplies. All over Europe was wit- 
nessed a simultaneous advance, both in the ma- 
terials of Biblical science and in the genius and 
ardor of the minds devoted to it. From the 
middle of the nineteenth century, we look back 
on the accumulated results of more than two 
hundred years of the most profound and brilliant 
scholarship the world has known; and not one 
ray of this has yet been allowed to shine through 
our English Bible! 

The character of these results is now very gen- 
erally known to English readers. Through pop- 
ular works on the subject, and especially through 
the free discussion of it in the leading reviews 
and other periodicals, facts once confined to the 
learned few have become the common property 
of this inquisitive age. Biblical Antiquities, Ge- 
ography, Natural History, &c., are throwing new 
light, it is claimed, on a multitude of passages 
in the original. Still more important is the in- 
creased knowledge of the sacred tongues. We 
are assured that much of the seeming obscurity 
of the Scriptures belongs, not to the inspired 
word itself, but to the imperfect expression of it 
by the translators; and that, in instances without 
number, the scholar of the present day finds 
clearness, force, and beauty, in the original text, 
where the vernacular Bible is dark and confused, 
and can trace connected trains of thought where 
that presents it broken into coherent fragments. 
But none of these statements have awakened so 


relate to the Sacred Text itself. Here, we are 
told, the learned now stand on an eminence far 
above those who prepared our common version. 
While the latter were acquainted with the inspi- 
red text of the New Testament only through 
copies made a thousand years or more after the 
Apostolic age, the more favored scholars of the 
later epoch have access to manuscripts, divided 
from it by only three or four centuries. We are 
also told of translations into other ancient lan- 
guages, made in the first centuries after Christ, 
from manuscripts coeval with the inspired text ; 
of numerous citations from it, in writings of the 
early Christian Fathers; all adding their inde- 
peudent testimony to that of these ancient exem- 
plars. In fine, we are informed, through the 
labors of successive generations of gifted and 
zealous scholars on these materials, the learned 
have now a text which dates within the borders 
of the Apostolic age ; and that the variations be- 
tween this text and the one from which our com- 
mon version was made, are reckoned by thou- 
sands. 

Is it possible that a version, which embodies 
none of these results of modern scholarship, can 
long command the public confidence? Is it. not 








238 
to be feared that the English Bible, so long the 


chief element of Anglo-Saxon progress, may 
gradually relax its grasp on the popular life, to 
be honored at length rather as a monument of 
the past, than as the living power which pene- 
trates and controls the age !—N. Y. Tribune. 


[To be cominued.] 
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HEAVEN AND EARTH. 


Turn from the grave, turn from the grave, there is 
fearful mystery there, 

Descend not to the shadowy tomb, if you would shun 
despair ; 

It tells a,tale of severed ties, to break the bleeding 
heart, 

And from the “canopy of dust?’ would make it death 
to part. 

Oh! lift the eye of faith to worlds where death shall 
never come, 

And there behold the pure in heart whom God has 

; gather’d home. 

Beyond the changing things of time, beyond the reach 
of care, 

How sweet to view the blest redeemed, in dazzling 
glory there; 

They seem to whisper to the loved who smooth’d their 
path below, 

Weep not for us! our tears have all forever ceased to 
flow. 





Take from the grave, take from the grave, those bright 
but withering flowers, 

The spirit that had loved them once, is now in fadeless 
bowers. 

Undying is the fragrance there, eternal is the bloom, 

But the next breeze may waft away this perishing 

rfume. 

One fearful stamp “‘ doomed to decay,”? marks all the 
joys of earth, 

Oh! what a resting place for souls of an immortal 
birth ! 

Then linger round the grave no more, lift, lift the eye 
to Heaven, 

Till hues of faith shall gild the gloom, and every sigh’s 
forgiven. 

Then when the golden harvest’s done, the path of duty 
trod, 

You with the loved ma 


h ea linen y gathered be, and gathered 
ome to God. ; 





THE SHUNAMITE WOMAN. 


“ Behold, thou hast been careful for us with all this care: what 
is to be done for thee? Wouldst thou be spoken for to the King or 
to the Captain of the Host? And she answered, 1 dwell among 
mine own people.” 2 Kings. iv. 13. 

Woman of pure and heaven-born fame! 
Though Scripture’s hallowed page 

Hath made no mention of thy name, 
Thou livest from age to age! 


Thy labor of unwearied love 
To soothe the prophet’s lot, ' 
Prompted by kindness from above, 
Shall never be forgot. 


The chamber built upon the wall, 
The bed whereon he lay, 

Stool, table, candlestick, and all," 
These things endure for aye. 


If humble was each boon conferred, 
Their giver nameless too, 

The record many a heart hath stirred 
Kind acts of love to do. 
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And thus in human hearts to dwelh 
A pure undying flame, 

Is a more glorious chronicle, 
Than one which told thy name. 


For ne’er was brighter lustre thrown 
On path by woman trod, 

Than her's, who dwelt among her own ! 
And cared for those of God! 


Barnarp Barton. 





MOSSES AND MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 
Continued from page 221. 

The gradual change of the lower part of the 
living moss into a kind of peat, may be well 
seen on dry rock summits of our highland moun. 
tains, especially in the case of Z'richostomum 
lanuginosum, which continues to thrive and grow, 
presenting a living surface above, while the 
lower part of the stems are dead and converted 
into solid peat. 

Of the uses of mosses in the economy of ne 
ture, it has been stated, that the protection they 
afford to the roots of other plants and to the 
stems of trees, is one of the most obvious; but 
their utility in the formation of soil is of greater 
importance. They abound chiefly in the temper 
ate and frigid zones, and are the principal vege- 
table inhabitants of those wintry wastes where 
the summer heats scarcely affect the frozen sur- 
face to the depth of a few inches. In a climate 
such as ours, where, with the change of season, 
vegetable life is-exposed, for one half of the 
year, to the rigors of winter, and for the other, 
to the drought of summer, no contrivance could 
be more suitable, as a protection to the tender 
tissues of roots, than the loosely matted branches 
and leaves Hypnums, and other mosses, and of 
this fact, the horticulturist knows well how to 
avail himself at these seasons, 

It is only in northern regions, where the low 
ebb of those conditions necessary for the devel- 
opment of the higher plants permits only the 
simpler forms to grow, that man has recourse to 
cryptogamic plants in the supply of his daily 
wants. The mosses do not directly minister to 
these to any great extent. A few are said to 
yield coloring matter suitable for dyeing; some 
have been extolled in times past for their virtues 
as remedial agents.  Polytrichum commune 
yielded to the ladies, in Dillenius’ time, an oil 
for the hair; it also affords to the Laplander, in 
its massive tufts, appropriate materials for “ bed 
and bedding,” and no one knows better than the 
botanist how to appreciate a luxury of this kind, 
when, wandering alone amid the solitude of the 
mountains, night overtakes him when no human 
dwelling is near. The Laplander prepares his 
bed thus : Looking about for a thick cushion.0f 
the fertile plant mantling the peaty soil of the 
mountain-side, he marks out with his knife s | 
piece of ground about the size of an ordinary 
blanket ; then beginning at a corner, he gently 
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severs the turf from the ground, and as the roots 
of the moss are closely interwoven and matted 
together, he is enabled, by degrees to strip off 
the whole circumscribed turf in one entire piece ; 
this accomplished, he proceeds in the same man- 
ner to mark off and draw up another piece exactly 
corresponding with the first. Then, shaking 
them both clean, he lays one upon the ground 
with the moss uppermost, which serves for a 
mattress; and the other over it, with the moss 
downwards, for a rug; ensconced betwéen the 
two, the weary traveller— 
* Lays him down 

Where purple heath profusely strewn, 

And throat-wort, with its azure bell, 

And moss and thyme his cushion swell.”? 
And a sweet and refreshing slumber he enjoys, 
and wakes with a deep sense of gratitude to his 
God, who has thus provided a bed for him in the 
midst of the desert. It has been suggested that 
their use of the moss in this way may have 
arisen from the example of the bear, a cohabi- 
tant of their country, who, in common with 
other wild animals, prepares his winter bed of 
Polytrichum. At least, one eminent naturalist 
has not disdained to follow the bear in his do- 
mestic arrangements. Linneus, during his 


scientific excursions in Lapland, a country thinly 
peopled, and inhospitable by the very laws of 
nature, often sought a Polytrichum bed. Had 
the name Hypnum not been given of old to 
another genus of mosses, one would have thought 
that Linne would have liked to record his grati- 


tude to Polytrichum in such a grateful acknow- 
ledgement of its hypnotizing power. 

But thé white-bog moss, called Sphagnum, is 
even of more importance in the domestic arrange- 
ments of northern countries. This, the manna- 
derphe of the Laplander, is used by the matrons 
to lay in their children’s cradles to supply the 
place of bed, bolster, and every covering; and 
from its absorbent power, it keeps the infant re- 
markably clean, dry, and warm. Itis sufficient- 
ly soft of itself, but the tender mother, not satis- 
fied with this, which she changes night and 
morning, frequently covers the moss with the 
downy hairs of the rein-deer, and by that means 
makes a most delicate nest for the new-born babe. 
Hooker gives the economic use of Sphagnum 
thus: “ Bodies of Lapponese children swathed 
init till they are old enough to take care of them- 
selves.” In the Polar regions, it is dried and 
made into a sort of bread, ‘“‘ misers vitse delicias”’ 
(Endlicher.) Polytrichum commune has also 
been applied to few purposes. Hassocks, said 
by Hooker to be much used in churches in the 
north of England, are made of tufts of this moss 
simply eut from a moss-bog; the plants held to- 
gether by the matted roots. Baskets are spoken 
of as woven of the stems of the same, and brooms 
are made of them in Yorkshire. 

The Esquimaux make wicks for burning in 
oil, of slender tufts of Dicranum condensatum. 
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To the traveller of the dense and trackless 
forests of North America, the Mosses are pretty 
sure guides to the points of the compass, as they 
grow principally, if not entirely, on the northern 
sides of the trunks of trees, where they find most 
shade and moisture. 

To facilitate the study of Mosses, their culti- 
vation in flower-pots under bell-glasses or in 
glazed cases, has been in use for some time ; and 
the writer of these remarks urged the importance 
of this means of investigation at great length in 
one of the scientific journals many years ago. 
It is gratifying to find that the cultivation of 
these plants is progressing. The Rev. Mr. Hig- 
gins, of Rainhill, Liverpool, has been very suc- 
cessful. In a Ward’s case kept in his garden, 
one hundred species are cultivated, and ‘flourish 
beautifully.” His Bryarium being specially 
devoted to the illustration of Liverpool species, 
has been the means of adding new species to the 
Flora, by enabling the botanist to recognise the 
characters in after-development of species im- 
perfect when gathered. One of the principal 
advantages resulting from this mode of treat- 
ment, is the facility afforded for examining the 
flowers in their several stages,—a matter of 
great importance in modern bryology. . 

The works whose titles are placed at the head 
of this article, are the leading ones which have, 
of late years, addressed themselves to the eluci- 
dation of this obscure branch of research. We 
shall briefly indicate their respective characters. 
The first one in the list, that by Mr. Wilson, is 
the one which forms the best guide to the stu- 
dent of the British species. It is, indeed, a 
most laborious book, and is a remarkable example 
of industrious research which ought to be held 
up to the admiration of all students of botany. 
Every species (444) is fully described, and its 
chief features of structure illustrated, and many 
of them are now introduced to science for the 
first time. But even in the brief space which 
has intervened since the publication of the book, 
some new species have been added, especially in 
the puzzling genus Brywm. While the volume 
was in the press, Mr. Ogilvie, of Dundee, dis- 
covered one species in Fifeshire, and Mr. Marratt 
has feund several in the neighborhood of Liver- 
pool, one of which (described in Mr. Wilson’s 
appendix) has been appropriately dedicated to 
Mr. M. as B. Marrati. Whilst this is our 
standard book on British Mosses, and one of the 
most thoroughly scientific treatises that has ever 
been published on British botany, we must also 
indicate that the very value of its scientific 
character renders it difficult of use to the begin- 
ner. Itis gratifying, however, to be able to 
turn to Mr. Stark’s book (No. 2,) which, ag a 
convenient and simple scientific history of our 
British Mosses, is deserving of great credit. It 
is certainly one of the prettiest-books that Messrs. 
Reeve have published in their natural history 
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series, and we know, from the acceptable man- 
ner in which it is regarded by those who have 
used it, that it will do good service in spreading 
a taste for this department of science. Although 
engaged in business, Mr. Stark has, through 
life, made the mosses a special branch of study, 
and few botanists are better acquainted with 
them practically; he has not included many of 
the new species and those imperfectly known, an 
arrangement which, while it gives the book less 
completeness to the advanced student, greatly 
simplifies its use to those who are most in want 
of assistance in the study. Mr. Gardiner’s little 
books are simpler still ; they are, indeed, addres- 
ed to young persons in the form of lessons, but 
they are charming lessons,—lessons of green 
fields and woods, and hedge-rows and rural lanes, 
and sea-shores and mountain streams; and their 
illustrations, being real specimens of the plants 
dried and pasted into the book, speak to the 
youthful eye with a vigor and freshness which 
no drawing car imitate. We are happy to hear 
that all the species of British Mosses are likely 
to be illustrated in a similar manner, by the na- 
ture-printing process, which has done so much 
good service for the British ferns in the hands of 
Mr. Moore, of the Chelsea Botanic Garden. 
Mr. Howie’s book (No. 5) consists of a series of 
admirably prepared specimens of the Fifeshire 
Mosses. Those who desire to investigate thorough- 
ly the European species, must turn to the, in 
every sense, magnificent work of Bruch and 
Schimper, while that of Muller forms an index 
of all mosses. é 

There is one objection we have, which applies 
to almost all the books which have been pub- 
lished on the subject of Mosses. They are all 
occupied with the details of species, and little 
notice is taken of the general structure and physi- 
ology of these plants, to which all specific details 
ought, in our opinion, be subservient. We know 
that the contempt (too often merited) with which 
the study of mosses and other cryptogamic plants 
is regarded by many, arises chiefly from the ex- 
elusive manner in which the study of species is 
pursued, and the assiduity with which species 
and varieties are multiplied (as if that were the 
great aim of knowledge, ) while the real questions 
of general science, which those who have not 
specially studied the subject could appreciate, 
are neglected. 

In conclusion, we would offer a single remark 
to those who are entering upon this branch of 
study, which is unquestionably the department 
of botany which most fully calls the observing 
powers into action, and which, perhaps, forms 
one of the best tests of the qualifications for 
botanical study. Hitherto, mosses have been 
generally studied in this country without careful 
use of the microscope, which has led to great 
confusion, and much imperfect and incorrect 
knowledge. The minute structure of these 
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plants is daily being more and more recognized 
as of importance in classification ; and we ear- 
nestly recommend students to place more reliance 


upon the microscopical preparations than upon 
tufts pasted upon paper. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, 

Fiour awn Meat.—The Flour market is quiet, but 
firm, with very little inquiry for export. The only 
transactions were a few barrels good brands at $6 00 
per bbl. Sales for home consumption within the 
range of $625 a8 00 for common and fancy brands. 
Rye Flour is dull at $3 50. Corn Meal is in fair de- 
mand; last sales of Penna. at $2 50 per bbi., and 2 §7 
for Brandywine. 

_ Grain.—Prime Wheat is scarce and in demand, but 
inferior lots are abundant and dull. Sales of ordinary 
and prime red at $1 45a 148; white ranges at from 
$125 to 1 60. Rye is in demand at 72c. Corn is active: 
4000 bushels of prime yellow sold at 52c afloat, and 
some damaged at 40 a 47c. Oats are in moderate 
request at 34c. for prime Delaware and Jersey. 
EMOVAL.—Dr. Samvet Watton, Dentist, has 
removed to No. 175 Pine Street below Sixth. 
6th mo. 7—6t. pd. 


‘HEAP EDITIONS OF JANNEY’S LIFE OF 
f oe GEORGE FOX. Just issued 
and for sale by Hayes & Zell, No. 193 Market § 
below Fifth North side. : —o 
Price of Life of Wm. Penn, bound in cloth 
Price of Life of Wm. Penn, containing a refuta- 
tion of the Macaulay charges, bound in sheep, 1 00 
Price of Life of G. Fox, bound in cloth, 874 
“ec «cc 6 6e “ec sheep 1 ov 
Either or both of the above works sent by mail pre- 
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paid upon receipts of their prices in postage stamps or 


money. 5mo. 


\VHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
C BOYS.—The summer term of this Institution wil! 
commence on the 19th of Fifth month, 1856, and con- 
tinue twenty weeks. 

‘Terus.—Seventy dollars per session, one-half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the term. 

No extra charges. For further particulars address, 

HENRY W.RIDGWAY, | 
Crosswicks P. O., Builington Co., N. J. 
3d mo. 22—3m. 

\LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, is pleasantly situated 
in a very healthy neighborhood in Salem County, N. J; 
about twenty-three miles below Philadelphia. 

The Seventh Session of tkis Institution will open 
on the 19th of 5th mo. next, and continue twenty 
weeks. 

All the branches of a liberal English Education are 
thoroughly taught; and Lectures are delivered on 
Scientific subjects. 

The most approved system of Teaching which has 
been tested by experience is adopted and faithfully 
practised. a 

Texms.—$70 per Session, including Board, Tuition, 
attendance of Lectures; the use of all books and 
stationery,excepting Mathematical Books, and noextra 
charges except for the use of Mathematical Books and 
Instruments. 

A daily and tri-weekly line of stages pass the door 
to and from Philadelphia. 

For Circulars address the Principal, 

, ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill P. O., Salem County, N. J. 
3d mo. 19th, 1856,—5m. 





